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\ sion, and augment the frenzy that 
' possessed his mind. 
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( Continued from page 86.) 


AFTER having searched the 
chateau and domains, without being 
able to discover any traces of Matilda, 
the baron directed his footsteps to St. 
Clair’s habitation, and had the misery 
of finding his apprehensions confirmed. 
Tortured and enraged by this discove- 
ry, he directed his course to the minis- 
ter’s abode, where the intelligence he 
received was calculated to increase the 
resentment he felt against the unfortu- 
nate pair. “I will pursue them,” he 
exclaimed, “to the extremity of the 
globe. My vengeance shall discover 
them, wherever they may be conceal- 
ed !—-and may a father’s curses light 
upon their heads !—Insiduous villain!” 
he continued :—‘ under the specious 
mask of friendship, he has basely se- 
duced my only child!” It was in vain 
that the minister attempted to soothe 
his resentment, or endeavour to palli- 
ate lady Matilda’s fault. Every word 
he uttered seemed to increase his pas- 


CLAIR. 





He resolved, | 
however, to set out for England, and | 


despatched couriers to all the outward | 
‘ports, for the purpose of arresting all | 


travellers who appeared to answer the | 
description of those whom he was so- 
licitous to pursue. Whilst the baron 
was making arrangements for his de- 
parture, the intended bridegroom was 
studying the dress most likely to 
conceal the defects of his person, at 








length the important business was 


completed; but, what was his astonish- 
ment, when he arrived at the baron’s 
chateau, to see his travelling equipage 
standing at the door!—But few words 
were Necessary to disclose the meaning 
of what had occasioned so much «alarm 
and astonishment at the sight; and, 
though his rage and indignation were 
not equal to the baron’s, yet his heart 
beat high with thoughts of revenge ; 
and the idea of assassinating his more 
fortunate rival, gave an artificial degree 
of ardor to his depraved mind. Eve 
artifice that ‘invention could tbe 
and every effort that money could 
make was tried, with the hope of. dis- 
covering the fugitives, or tracing the 
route which they pursued. The mo- 
ment the baron arrived in England, he 
flew to the house of St. Clair’s father; 
and, after accusing his son of the most 
disgraceful conduct, peremptorily de- 
manded where he was to be found. 
Petrified at an account so wholly un- 
expected, and shocked at the unworthy 
behaviour of his son, the old gentle- 
man declared, that, from the present 
moment, he would never consider St. 
Clair as his child. ‘* Oh!” exclaimed 
he in an agony of affliction, “* how are 
all my flattering visions fled! [ had 
placed him in a station, where [ thought 
his rising abilities would have conter- 
red a dignity upon his father’s name ; 
—but, alas! my hopes are crushed and 
blasted, and I see my son loaded with 
infamy and disgrace! To have re- 
signed a post of such honor and impor- 
tance, without the least intiim«tion of 





his design, is in itself an act that must 
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stigmatize his character, and fill his 
father’s breast with shame! Yet, this 
is but a small portion of his iniquity ; 
for he has basely robbed a parent of his 
child, and, whilst receiving marks of 
hospitality and friendship, cruelly me- 
ditated the destruction of his peace.”’| 
The marks of unfeigned anguish and | 
regret which accompanied these words, 
convinced the Baron, that he was 
wholly unacquainted with his son’s 
designs; and they mutually sympa- 
thized in each other’s affliction, th~” 
the, were unable to form a plan by 
which it might be redressed. Adver- 
tisements, however, were inserted in 
all the papers, and immense rewards 
offered to those who should discover 
where they were concealed ; but no in- 
telligence of the fugitives could be 
procured, and the Baron returned 
home the victim of despair. The 
Duke was equally unsuccessful in his 
enquiries, and all hopes ot a discovery 
begun to subside. The Baroness alone 
Was acquainted with the place of their 
retreat, which was in one of the most 
remote parts of the empire, where 
they remained until necessity compel- 
led them to go to England, in hopes 
of being able to find some method of 
Support. St. Clair, during the period 
of concealment, had repeatedly applicd 
to his father for aid, and described the 
motive which had actuated him to re- 
Sign a station so promotive of honor 








and wealth. To this letter he never 


received a reply, as the Buron had poi- | 


soned the old man’s mind; and he con- 

















‘turn him out of his course. 


fish gratification should have induced 
him to engage her susceptible heart. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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OBSERVATION. 

There is nothing more difficult to 
learn than the art of being always 
pleased with ourselves, and to conti- 
nue, on every occasion, faithful to the 
principles we have adopted and know 
to be right. Those who are guided 
by ever such fixed principles, after all, 
resemble a waterman crossing a river, 
the stream of which runs rather rapid- 
ly: Hesees perfectly well the spot 
on the farther shore, directly opposite 
to that which he leaves, and that spot 
he laudably tries to attain ; but, in the 
intervals, between each stroke of the 
oars, the current drives him sensibly, 
against every effort he makes ; and, if 
he be not gifted with an extraordinary 
degree of strength, he always lands a 
little lower down than he intended. 
The force of example, and of the fa- 
shion of the times, may be compared 
to this current. Itis better, therefore, 
to pursue the conduct of the skilful 
waterman, by keeping up always high- 
er than the point you would reach, 
that you may not be carried below it. 
In this fare of human life, our action 
is scarcely ever simple, but, like that 
of the boatman, is influenced more or 
less by other events, and the attempts 
made by others, who endeavour to 


It only 





differs in this, that the waterman al- 





siderea him as one who had disgraced 
his connexions, and brought himself 
to infamy and shame Though his 
heart was agonized by his father’s neg- 
ligence, yet he thought it possible that 
the letters might not have reached his 
hand: he, therefore, resolved to set 
out for England, and personally try to 
make his peace. As his tenderness for 
the lovely Matilda increased, he was 
tortured at seeing to what she was re- 
duced, and hourly regretted that a sel- 








dolent to do so, or prefer gliding 


for a time up the stream. 
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GENEROSITY. 


Generosity is the most valuable 
quality that the mind of a rational be- 
ing can possibly be possessed of. It 
is the offspring of innocence, nurtured 








lows for the current and makes up | 
against it, as soon as he quits the | 
| shore ; while we are frequently too in- | 


along to our destruction, to pulling | 
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virtue, and animated by religion. 
In the presence and under the direc- 
tion of those who are governed by the 
influence of generosity, the helples= 
and the ignorant, the unfortunate and 
the afflicted, the friendless and the 
persecuted, the infant and the aged, 
the innocent and the virtuous, are per- 
fectly safe from all injuries, and per- 
fectly secure from all insults. Gene- 
rosity abuses no confidence, betrays no 
trust, takes no advantages of circum- 
stances or situations inimical to the 
truest and best interests of mankind. 
Its rules of conduct are never perplex- | 
ing, never ainbiguous, never doubt-| 
ful. The path of duty is plain ; and) 
from this path true generosity never. 





knowingly or intentionally deviates. | 


Generosity offers to the world an ami 
able and an interesting display of all 


ble. 
removed from every thing that is 
mean, selfish, criminal, or base. It 1s 
ever reaching forward with a view to 


limits of duty ; but itis ever feelingly 
alive to improprieties of every decrip- 
tion. The improvement and establish- 
ment of human happiness, is the mo- 
tive by which pure generosity is uni- 
formly actuated. ‘This motive enhan- 
ces in an incalculable degree the value 
of the human character, and raises it 
far above all narrow and servile views. 
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THE RAILERS, 


As long as we are acquainted with the his- 
tory of the polite world, and perhaps ages ear- 
lier, it has been the humour of more than halt 
mankind to inveigh bitterly against the pre 
ping habits, manners, and opinions of the 
slay. I know a number of these discontented 
beings, and have ever found that whatever 
| their age, sex, or condition may be, they have 
all turned Railers, because some favorite ob- 
ject, in the hill of their ambition, has vanished 
rom their grasp before they* could mount to 
ts reach, They are generally of these three 
lasses ; Coxcombs, Madmen, and @ numer- 
‘us and respectable order of living things vul- 
fularly ycleped Old Maids —And here let me 
‘serve, this term, Old Maids, has no limita- 
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tion of sex, but the Male Maids are quite as 
plentiful an article and quite as uneasy as the 
Female. 

The Coxcomé is, perhaps, the most exten- 
sive circle in society, and indeed is diffused 
over every other; thus, we have Coxcombs in 
love, Coxcombs in physic, in law, in writing, 
and in fashion The last species are they to 
whom I now allude. Disconented with every 
thing bui themselves, they assume a preroga- 
tive of finding jaulr with all the world besides, 
und decry the practices of the present day, be- 
Cause, forsooth, they have, read, or heard of 
better in ancvher age or country. 

By Madmen, Ido no: mean those who are so 
wild as to be caged ; or, those who are so far 
gone as to shew their distemper to the world; 
no, they are those poor, disappointed, impos- 
ing maniacs, whose brains have been clouded 
by some unexpected obstacle in life. This 
may arise from difficulties in the great ladder 
of ambition, or in the circles of polished life, 
where losses at cards, or failures in wit, are 
very apt to make men curse the one or the 
other ; or, above all, in affairs of love. This 
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rr | and good fellowship. 
the finest feelings and purest affections | 


of which the human mind is suscepti- | 
The seat of its residence 1s far | 


| 
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| quarrel as my voung mistress’s dog.” 
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love is a sore destroyer of reason, merriment, 
It is at best but a ro- 
manic, antiquated, unfashionable d sease; and, 
if unsuccessful, tortures the constitution, men- 
tal and corporeal, more than ali che disorders 
collected in the Anatomie of Melancholie. With 
‘the railing spinster of forty, and upwards, I 
tremble io interfere, for they are ‘as full of 
In one 


; i respect, however, we c: con men 
pa something beyond sien precise | SI] . wever, we cannot but commend 


' 


|| their judgmens, I mean in their desires to 


restore dress to it’ ancient simplicity and in- 
nocence. The existing stvle of dress must be 
| wrong, improper and indelicate of course ; so 
\ithas been time out of mind—we must go 
back then for a proper period to imitate, until 
we arrive atthe age of the bare-legged Bri- 
tons ; but they dressed tashionably, so we 
must retreat farther back still, and assume 
the fig leaves of mother Eve. 
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A person attacking the players, in general, 
one night, in company with Foote, said, among 
other things, ** that they had not one grain of 
gratitude about them.” ‘* Nay, now,’’ says 
Foote, ** you are too severe upon the protes- 
sion; for, to my certain knowlege, there are 
no people more distressed at benefits forgotten!” 


© ime - 


A gentleman praising the personal charms 
of a very plain woman betore Foote, the latter 
whispered him, ** and why don’t you lay claim 
to such an accomplished beauty ?” What right 
have I to her ?” said the other. ‘ Every right, 
by the law of nations, as the first discoverer !”’ 

ae te 


Dr. L. maintained, that poverty was a vir- 
tue. ‘* That,” said Mr. Canning, ‘¢ is literally 














} making co virtue out of necessity.” 
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POETRY. 


DEAFNESS. 


Nature, thy genial voice I hear, 
Which wakes the morn and me, 
And seems to strike upon my ear, 
Tho’ deafto all but thee ; 
To methe hours in silence roll away, 
No music greets the dawn, or mourns the close 
of day. 
To me the sky lark pois’d aloft, 
In silence seems to play, 
And hail no more in warbling soft, 
The rising dawn of day. 


' 
| 


| 
| 








For me in vain they swell their liquid throats ; | 


Contemplative I muse, nor heed their jocund 
notes. 
And when with me my Emma strays 
Along the breezy grove ; 
In transport on her charms I gaze, 
And think she talks of love : 
Ah ! cease, dear maid, to talk of love in vain, 
‘Thy smiles alone to me the voice of love ex- 
plain. 
«© Whence these complaints?” methinks e’en 
now, 
The voice of Reason cries : 
** Dispel the gloom that clouds thy brow ; 
Suppress the heaving sighs : 
What Fate decrees, ’tis folly to bewail, 
Weich then the good and ill in Reason’s equal 
scale.” 
“‘ No more in Friendship’s thin disguise, 
Shall Flatt’ry soothe thy ear : 
Experienc’d kindness makes thee wise, 
To know the friend sincere. 
No more shalt thou attend to Faction’s cries, 
The taunts of jealous pride, or Envy’s blasting 
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This magic cestus, worn alone by thee ? 

*Tis in thy gentle manners, void of art, 
Which speak the dic:ates of thy peaceful heart, 
Candour, good humour, and simplicity. 


—=2 + 


LOVE. 


If miser’s find a joy in wealth, 
Be their’s the goiden griefs to prove ; 
Be mine the pleasures known to bealth, 
When heighten’d by the bliss of love. 
Should angry war’s destructive roar, 
Spread desolation through the grove ; 
Returning peace will please us more, 
If shar’d with those we truly love. 
If pain o’erwhelms the wounded mind, 
If round us untold mis’ries move, 
Still will the breast the comfort find, 
When love is sooth’d by those we love. 
These blessings, ‘ove, belong to thee, 
Thy hopes and fears, ’tis Joy to prove ; 
If thine is bondage, who’d be free ? 
To me then thou art welcome, love. 
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FREEDOM. 


Blest is the man who dares, unaw’d by fear, 
The passions ot the patriot breast to feel, 
W ho dares his country’s hailow’d rights revere, 

And draws in their defence the conq’ring 
steel. 
When tyrants rise, the freeborn to enslave, 
And, uncontroul’d, o’erturn the slighted 
laws, 
He risks his all, the bleeding land to save, 
And fearlessly maintains his righteous cause, 
Boidiy he rushes to the martial strife, 
For freedom’s flame within his bosom glows; 


| He at his country’s shrine devotes his life, 


And falis on mangied heaps of conq’red foes. 


| The hero dies, but sull his honour’d name, 


Enkindles in each breast the patriot rage ; 
He lives recorded in the rolls of fame, 
Imprinted on the bright heroic page. 
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i lies.” 
ah ** No more shall now thy mind be toss’d, 
(fl By ev’ry breath of praise ; 
YW No more thy reason shall be lost, 
; it In Controversy’s maze : 
i Thou safe thro’ Life’s sequester’d vale shalt go, 
And learn from Nature’s works, her wise de- 
aH crees to know.” 
Gil 
i eae 
{" TO ELIZA. 
} Tell me, Eliza, tell me why, 
bi Thou charm’st us so? Is it thine eye, 
That eye thar beans celestial light ? 
» No; other eyes may glance as bright. 
ff *T is then, perhaps, thy ruby lip, 
MY Where Cupid, ambush’d, lurks to sip, 
Fi W th urchin art, ambrosial dew? 
i No ; other lips are ruby too. 


Mau. it not be the modes: rose, 

Which in thy vermil cheek still clows, 
Where laughing Health confess’d we view ? 
Nw; other cheeks boast roses roo, 

Where then’s this tascinating grace, 

That’s e’en more lovely than thy face ? 











THE THEFT. 





I stole a kiss ! 

A kiss than incense sweeier, or the gale 

That sighs, luxuriant o’er the blossom’d vale, 
Rifling nectareous dews ! extatic bliss ! 

Not all the honey’d stores of balmy spring, 

Or autumn, bearing the replenish’d horn ;— 
Nor pleasures of the bright ey’d fancy born, 
Which flee: across the brain on gilded wing, 
And, ever as the faint ideas hold, -l 
Diffuse their raptures o’er the charmed mind! 
Can with such raptures all the feelings bind (| 
As sweet affection’s kiss ! then be not cold, 
But chaster than the mate enamour’d dove, 


_Impart the sacred pledge, the bond of love. | 
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